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Pi Kappa Delta Debate Question 
For 1940-41 


—o- 


Resolved, That the Nations of the Western Hemisphere should form 
a Permanent Union. (The committee may make slight changes 
from the above wording). 


The Way the Chapters Voted: 


First: Union Western Hemisphere 36 Points 
Second: That the federal policy of restricting agricultural 

production should be discontinued Points 
Third: That the United States should adopt a permanent 

federal policy of relief................ ; 32 Points 
Fourth: That the United States should t 

to retire the national debt. setae SE he aos 96 Points 

Points were counted as follows: First choice, 5; second choice, 3; 

third choice, 1; fourth choice, 0. 


The committee has this year been following the new method of 
selecting adopted at the convention at Knoxville last spring. They 
selected four questions in the spring and sent them to the chapters 
for study during the summer. This fall they revised this list and 
dropped two of the questions that had been suggested in the spring, 
substituting two others for them. In September they reported the 
four questions, those given above, which seemed to them the best in the 
field. The chapters voted on these four with the above results. In 
addition to the above procedure the plan also provided that after 
the question was selected the committee should give it further study 
and recommend further slight changes in the phrasing that would not 
change the fundamental principles involved in the first statement, 
but might clarify it and give it a better balance. 
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The Challenge of Pi Kappa Delta 


—e— 


As we begin another year in the service of Pi Kappa Delta, may it 
be my privilege to wish for each and everyone of you a happy and 
profitable year. Llowever, we realize that it may be a year filled with 
some doubt, uncertainty, and confusion. Therefore, it seems to me 
that we should attempt to do more than merely have excellent dis- 
eussions or debates, within our own forensic associations. Rather do 
I believe the challenge of Pi Kappa Delta this coming year is to 
grasp every opportunity to lead classmates, colleagues, and friends 
to evaluate properly the expressed thoughts of the day, in order that 
we may have a better informed citizenship. 

Those of us who are engaged in speech training realize that nothing 
in the curriculum so closely affects the life of the student or teacher 
as speech. We realize that speech, as our chief means of communica- 
tion, provides the principal tool which the individual uses in the ad- 
justment process, and we realize, further, that the actual process of 
living is nothing more than a continued series of adjustments. 

Men and women who ean express themselves in religious, political, 
and community life are in great demand today ; and I am firmly con- 
vineed there is no better way for students to prepare themselves 
for these walks of life than to be on a college forensic squad. There 
are skeptics who tell us that college debating is a thing of the past; 
but in spite of this pessimistic view, we find our high schools and 
colleges recognizing the true value of practical discussion and argu- 
mentation as never before. Forensic students must think creatively, 
must analyze material, make unselfish investigation, adapt material 
to hearers, and in so doing are developing into teachers of men. You 
will recall that Foster, in his book, Argumentation and Debating, 
says that the supreme objectives of discussion and argumentation are 
to train citizens, who shall be, first, keen, and sound, and enthusiastic 
thinkers ; second, leaders of men; and finally, able, devoted, but above 
all honest. 

I look forward to the privilege of another year of service in Pi 
Kappa Delta and see the good there is for each of us to do. We realize 
after all what an opportunity and yet a responsibility it is to serve 
in our colleges and do our part to safeguard the ideals of our coun- 
try. Your confidence I do appreciate; your loyalty, and cooperation 
I shall need to best serve you. 

W. V. O’CONNELL, 
National President. 
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The Jargon of Debating 


LORETTA SKELLY 
Supervisor of Speech 


Alabama College Training School 
— 


In undergraduate days when debating was my raison d'etre, 1 used 
to wonder why we could obtain a satisfactory audience only by com- 
pulsion. Now that I am an ex-debater and am not actively engaged 
in directing, I find that I, too, am surfeited by two or three debates 
a season. Again I am amazed, but this time I think I know the an- 
swer. 

It is not that debates in my vicinity are of poor quality. On the 
contrary they are characterized by good knowledge and analysis of 
the question, splendid adaptation, and superior delivery. The local 
teams have made a fine record in region- 
al and national tournaments. They com- 
pare favorably with my own reminis- 
cences; and in the afterglow of several 
years, that is a test indeed. The element 
which detracts from an otherwise enjoy- 
able activity seems to be present in de- 
bates everywhere. I admit that I was as 
unconsciously guilty of it as my sueces- 
sors. It is the hackneyed jargon of de- 
bating. 

I had a freshman colleague once who 
had carried over from high school ex- 
perience a brief but pointed exposition 
which she felt impelled to give the audi- 
ence as first negative speaker. After 
outlining in great detail the things 
which the affirmative must do to carry LORETTA SKELLY 
the burden of proof, she would ad- eu ae = eee 
monish the audience in grave and sus- Teachers. 
picious tones, ‘‘Now let us watch our friends of the affirmative to 
see that they carry this burden.’’ In time we broke her of 
that habit, but we ignored the more prevalent evils of which we and 
all our opponents were guilty. Jubilantly we ‘‘ pointed out’’ again 
and again, found each year’s question ‘‘timely’’ and ‘‘vital,’’ ‘‘ proved 
a need,’’ ‘‘showed practicability’’ (if that term proved a stumbling 
block we substituted ‘‘feasible’’), ‘‘stated issues,’’ ‘‘summarized the 
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debate thus far,’’ and | humbly admit, sometimes even *‘challenged’’ 
our opponents. We would have been horrified by canned speeches, 
but we satisfied a craving for false splendor with an artificial, dehy- 
drated vocabulary. 

Perhaps the inexperienced debater mistakes such terms for the 
tools of a new science, and the experienced debater has used them so 
often that their neurograms are too deep for eradication. To his 
ears they are the obligato of a crescending argument, but to the audi- 
ence they are the utter blab of which Stuart Chase has made us 
aware. The first affirmative opens with a few trite words of wel- 
come to which the first negative will as tritely respond. We are 
fortunate if the formalities end here; in many instances the second 
speakers as well add their two tokens. The speech proceeds with a 
history of the question; ‘‘in its broad outlines’’ it sounds like the 
history of every other question we have ever heard debated. Some of 
the terms we have heard similarly defined on past occasions. We pro- 
ceed to the ‘‘first issue.’’ (It seems the colleague will take up the 
second.) ‘‘Is there a need?’’ In the next sentence we hear that 
‘‘There is a need.’’ In fact, the affirmative promise to show us that 
there is a vital need and that it is ‘‘inherent in the status quo.” In 
rapid succession facts are ‘‘ pointed out,’’ sonorous sentences are in- 
troduced and terminated by ‘‘quote,’’ and by the time of the sum- 
mary there is clearly nothing to do but ‘‘to adopt the affirmative 
proposal.’’ 

Why go further? You know the pattern. Somewhere in the sece- 
ond negative speech the argument of political graft will be couched 
in the same words you and I used in debating (fill in any question 
you recall), and ‘‘new and greater evils’’ will be described. The 
first negative will open the rebuttal by giving a “‘brief resume of the 
debate’? and each final speaker will show that his ‘‘ease’’ still 
‘‘stands.’’ He may even rest it; well, after so much standing a rest 
would be in order—and for the audience as well. 

Exaggerated? Somewhat, | admit—but would that it were less 
true. There are debate squads who are getting away from this time- 
worn terminology, but even among the better debaters it clings per- 
sistently. While my love for debating was still unmarred by doubts, 
I compared the rhetorical devices used in twelve inter-collegiate de- 
bates with accepted text-book principles. The debates were chosen 
from recent volumes of debates which Mr. Nichols had already select- 
ed as being representative. The results were sobering. The brief 
might be superb in logical structure, but the skeleton was rarely well 
dressed. The threadbare phrases of previous season’s vocabularies 
were apparent. 


Continued on page 15 
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Illinois Sigma Installed At 
Eastern Teachers 


Six years of building in speech work at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College was commemorated on May 4, 1940, with the formal 
installation of the first Sigma Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. Twenty- 
eight initiates made a record charter roll. Professor W. V. O’Connell, 
National President of Pi Kappa Delta, conducted the ceremonies be- 
fore sixty-four persons, who were also present for the banquet which 
followed. Miss Marian Elliott and John Wiley, members of the Pi 
Chapter of Northern Illinois State Teachers College, assisted Profes- 
sor O’Connell with the installation. Professor F. Lincoln D. Holmes, 
accompanied by Miss Eleanor Kloss, Miss Pearle Smith, and John 
Keltner, represented the Eta Chapter of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

The first officers of Illinois Sigma are Elbert Fairchild, president ; 
Mildred Moore, vice-president ; Grace Thompson, secretary-treasurer. 


President Robert G. Buzzard of Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
receiving Special Distinction key from Dr. J. Glenn Ross, 
at installation of Illinois Sigma Chapter. 


Among the charter members are Dr. Robert G. Buzzard, president 
of the College, who was made an honorary member and was presented 
with a special distinction key ; Dr. J. Glenn Ross, head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech; and Miss Grace Williams of the same department. 
Eight alumni members were also initiated. 

The installation banquet was served by the Home Economies De- 
partment as smorgasbord. At each plate was a souvenir program and 
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a red carnation. Bouquets of red carnations decorated the tables, 
which were enclosed by palms. 

The main banquet address was given by Professor O’Connell; the 
institutional weleome by President Buzzard. Faculty greetings from 
Illinois State Normal University were expressed by Dr. Holmes. Stu- 
dent greetings were given by John Keltner of Normal; Marian Elli- 
ott and John Wiley of DeKalb; and Elbert Fairchild of Charleston. 
Presiding as toastmaster was Dr. Ross. 

Professor O’Connell, in his address, stated that Pi Kappa Delta had 
granted Eastern Illinois State Teachers College a chapter in recogni- 
tion of the high standing of the institution and the high caliber of 
its speech work. This recognition comes just six years after Dr. 
Buzzard, entering upon his new duties as President of the College, 
brought Dr. Ross to Eastern in 1934 to inaugurate speech work. 

By 1937 speech offerings at Eastern had grown into a two-year pro- 
gram. In 1938 the speech curriculum was increased to a four-year 
major. During the same year a Speakers Bureau and a Speech Cor- 
rection Clinic were organized and the Illinois Epsilon Chapter of 
Theta Alpha Phi, national honorary fraternity in dramaties, was in- 
stalled. 

Eastern Illinois forensics now include a program of intramural and 
intercollegiate speech events for both men and women. The forensics 
group on the campus has been known as ‘‘The Speakers,’’ a club 
which each year has been sponsoring a program of intramural speak- 
ing activities in debate, in original oratory, in extempore speaking, in 
discussion, in oratorical declamation, and in poetry, serious, comedy, 
and scripture readings. 


The College has for several years been a member of the Illinois 
Intercollegiate Debate League and of the Illinois Intercollegiate Ora- 
torical Association. In the State debate tournament held March 16, 
1940, at Lake Forest College, the Eastern teams tied for second place 
among the 17 colleges which were entered. 


During the year 1939-40 Eastern stretched her facilities to play 
host to eighteen colleges and universities in the third annual invita- 
tional debate tournament. Alice Adkins and Grace Nees, Harold Lee 
Hayes and Elbert Fairchild went through the tournament undefeated. 
In the State tournament Lee Podesta and Mildred Moore romped 
home with six straight wins and the teams as a whole tied for second. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College is a growing institution. 
During the year 1939-40 over 1100 students, exclusive of 500 taking 
extension courses, were regularly enrolled. This represents an in- 
creased campus enrollment of forty per cent over two years ago and 
is a tribute to the progressive direction of President Robert G. Buz- 
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zard, who came from the faculty of Illinois State Normal University 
to become president of Eastern Illinois in 1933. 

Over 3200 persons have been graduated from the College. Sev- 
eral thousand other teachers have had some work at the institution 
during its forty years of existence. Eastern is exceptionally proud of 
the fine records made by its alumni in the publie schools of the state 
and of the nation, for they are now scattered from East to West and 
from North to South. Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
the Carolinas, Florida, and California have called them. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Northwestern, Chicago, Columbia, and Vanderbilt 
have placed them on their faculties. 

The College faculty, numbering eighty, have made rapid strides 
during recent years in academic preparation. Approximately half 
of the faculty members now have doctor’s degrees ; the rest have mas- 
ter’s degrees. None has only the bachelor’s degree. 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College is located at Charleston. 
The College, founded in 1899 as the ‘* Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School,’’ received its present name in 1921 and has been conferring 
Bachelor of Education degrees since 1920. 

Eastern is fully recognized in the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges and is aceredited by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. Its graduates are recognized and ecer- 
tified from Maine to California. 

The physical plant consists of seven buildings erected at a cost 
of approximately a million and a half dollars. The buildings range 
in age from the Norman style Main Building erected in 1899 to the 
modern Health Education and Seience Buildings ereeted in 1938 at 
a cost of $490,000 and $383,000, respectively. 

The grounds comprise over one hundred acres and are considered 
exceptionally beautiful. A natural grove of fine trees, a wide stretch 
of green, main borders of shrubbery and perennials, and a formal 
garden present a succession of beautiful pictures throughout the year. 
The grounds inelude several acres of trees, a pienie ground, and a 
rock garden. The athletic grounds include a football field and sev- 
eral practice fields, a quarter mile track, tennis courts, a baseball 
diamond, and a nine-hole golf course. 

Such is the institution known as the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. The speech program, the forensie record, the students, the 
faculty, the president, the equipment—all indicate that the College is 
ripe for a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta. Illinois Sigma appreciates the 
gracious welcome extended by the fraternity and feels that already 
the new chapter is contributing to the campus life of Eastern Illinois. 
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Michigan Theta—Central State 
Teachers 


—e- 


Michigan Theta chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was installed at Cen- 
tral State Teachers College on Monday evening, May 27, by Dr. 
Fredrick B. McKay, Professor of Speech, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. Dr. McKay was assisted in the initiation cere- 
mony by Miss Huber, President of Michigan Epsilon, and Dr. Wilbur 
Moore of Central State Teachers. 

Central State Teachers was founded 
as a private institution in 1892, and be- 
came a State Normal in 1895. It grants 
the A.B. and B.S. degrees, and by spe- 
cial arrangement with the University 
of Michigan offers graduate work on the 
Master’s level, the degree being granted 
by the University. 

Intercollegiate debating was intro- 

duced at Central in 1911, when the 

Douglas Debating Club held two debates 

with the Detroit College of Law un the 

proposition, ‘‘Resolved: That the fed- 

eral government should own and operate 

the railroads.’’ From 1913 to 1925, the 

Douglas Debating Club generally sched- 

uled two or three debates a year with 

DR. WILBUR MOORE teams from Michigan State Normal, De- 

troit College of Law, Ferris Institute, 

and Alma College. In 1926, debates for 

women’s teams were scheduled with Western State Teachers College, 

and the men’s teams, now under the direction of the Department of 

Speech, participated for the first time in the Michigan Debate 

League. During the years 1927 to 1939, twelve to fifteen debates 

were scheduled annually, and representatives of the College usually 
entered the state oratorical contests. 


In 1939, when Dr. Charles L. Anspach, a Special Distinction 
member of Pi Kappa Delta, became president of Central State, the 
budget for forensics was greatly increased, and under the direction 
of Dr. Wilbur E. Moore, who was appointed head of the Speech De- 
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partment in 1939, a more extensive speech program was inaugurated 
Eighteen speakers participated in seventy-two debates, winning 
twenty-five of the fifty decision debates. At the Great Lakes Speech 
Tournament, at Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, a team com- 
posed of Anne Teel and Geraldine Bertovick tied with teams from 
Heidelberg and John Carroll for the highest number of victories. In 
the state oratorical contest Dorothy Kelly, a freshman placed fourth. 
Twelve speakers spoke before the American Legion, Rotary Clubs 
and Lions Clubs in Mount Pleasant and nearby towns, and eight de- 
baters appeared before four high school assemblies. 

The awarding of Pi Kappa Delta keys to students who maintain a 
high standard of scholarship and show merit in forensics was given 
a place on the Honor’s Convocation program, and this year the col- 
lege presented keys to Geraldine Bertovick, Anne Teel, Helen John- 
son, and Marguerite Malpass. 

Dr. Wilbur E. Moore, advisor of Michigan Theta, debated four 
years and participated in oratory one year at Missouri Wesleyan Col- 
lege, winning the degree of Special Distinction. He directed for- 
ensies seven years at Colorado State College, under the leadership 
of Dr. Alfred Westfall, Head of the English Department, and was 
Associate Professor of Speech at Kent State University for three 
years. He received his Master’s and Doctor’s degrees in Speech at 
the University of Iowa. 


The members of Michigan Theta are looking forward to the season 
of 1940-41. In addition to participation in state and provincial tour- 
naments, they have scheduled high school tournaments, speech clinics, 
and intra-mural debate tournaments and speech contests. No event 
could have given greater enthusiasm and stronger desire to achieve 
a high standard of performance than being admitted into the triangle 
of Pi Kappa Delta. 
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Tennessee Epsilon Chapter 


CARSON-NEWMAN COLLEGE 


One of the new chapters for which charters were granted by the 
National Convention at Knoxville, Tennessee, March 24-29, 1940, is 
the Tennessee Epsilon Chapter of Carson-Newman College, located at 
Jefferson City, Tennessee, an attractive, prosperous little town of two 
thousand population, thirty-one miles northeast of Knoxville, in the 
beautiful East Tennessee Valley and the heart of the TVA country. 

The first steps for the establishment 
of what is now Carson-Newman College 
were taken in 1849, and in 1851 the 
school was opened at Jefferson City 
(then Mossy Creek) for the reception of 
students. In December, 1851, the school 
was chartered as the ‘‘ Mossy Creek Mis- 
sionary Baptist Seminary’’ by the State 
of Tennessee, and in 1856 the name was 
changed to ‘‘Mossy Creek Baptist Col- 
lege.’’ In 1880 a sizable bequest came 
to the college from Hon. J. H. Carson 
of Dandridge, Tennessee, and in recog- 
nition of this munificenece the name of 
the school was changed to ‘‘Carson Col- 
lege.’’ Carson College was exclusively 
for men. In 1882 Newman College was 
established for the purpose of educating 
young women. In 1889, the two schools 
were consolidated into the present co- 


educational institution of ‘‘Carson-New- 
’ 


FRANCES FIELDEN 


Vice-President Tennessee Epsilon 


man College.’ 
In December, 1927, the college was admitted to membership in the 
Southern Association of Colleges, and in 1928, to membership in the 
Association of American Colleges. 
Carson-Newman is a chureh-related school connected with the Ten- 
nessee Baptist Convention, and is privately endowed. 
The capable executive head of the college is Dr. James T. Warren, 
whose progressive administrative policy of personal interest in every 
phase and activity of Carson-Newman life has brought new emphasis 
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to forensics. The faculty of thirty-two members is headed by Dr. 
Arlie E. Cate, dean of the college. The present student enrollment 
is approximately 450. There are eleven buildings on the campus. 

Carson-Newman offers training in pre-law, pre-medicine, commerce, 
home economies, teaching, and the liberal arts. The college confers 
the three degrees :-—Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science in Commerce. 

Carson-Newman is proud of her athletic achievements. During the 
past seven years, Carson-Newman teams have won the football cham- 
pionship of the Smoky Mountain Athletie Conference for four seasons. 

In addition to varsity and freshman forensics, the college maintains 
an extensive program of intramural forensic contests among the four 
literary societies of the college. This intramural program is under 
the direction of the Intramural Forensic Committee, composed of the 
varsity debate coach, who acts as faculty adviser, and of two repre- 
sentatives from each of the four literary societies. Trophies are given 
to the winning society of each contest ; and, beginning this year, a cup 
will be awarded to the society having won the greater total number 
of points in the individual contests for the vear. The winning society 
will keep the cup for one year only, at the end of which it will be 
re-awarded. The cup will become the permanent possession of the 
society Winning it three out of five years. 

Forensics have been popular at Carson-Newman, and much of the 


success the college has attained in its forensic program has been due 
to the active interest and support of student body, faeulty, and eol- 
lege administration. Tribute is especially due to Dr. James T. War- 
ren, president of the college, for his aggressive support and able ad- 
vice; and to Prof. J. Carl Poindexter, coach of debate and professor 
of economies, for his untiring efforts in coaching and the inspiration 
he has been to his speakers. 


Prof. Poindexter is a graduate of the University of Virginia, where 
he had two years of graduate work in law and political science be- 
fore coming to Carson-Newman. He became a member of the faculty 
in the spring of 1937, and was assistant coach of debate during 
1937-38. In 1938 he was made coach of debate, and for the past two 
years the entire debate program has been under his direction. 

In 1938-39, Carson-Newman was host-school to the Smoky Mountain 
Forensic Tournament, and in 1940 to the Tennessee State Speech 
Tournament. 

The record of Carson-Newman forensie¢ activity for 1939-40 was un- 
usual in many respects. In the spring of 1940, four members of the 
Carson-Newman team made a 2300 mile tour of the South, and re 
turned home with eleven wins from a total of thirteen debates. Dur 
ing the season, speech representatives of the college engaged in a total 
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of 94 debates, with a record of more than 80% wins for the 79 deci- 
sion contests. Representatives of the college engaged in contests of 
oratory, problem solving, after-dinner speaking, impromptu, extem- 
pore, ete., with more than gratifying results. 

Carson-Newman’s Tennessee Epsilon Chapter was installed May 4, 
1940, when Prof. J. Carl Poindexter and ten of his debaters were 
ushered into the membership of Pi Kappa Delta according to the 
ceremony and forms prescribed by the National Council. Prof. Rob- 
ert B. Cox of Teachers College at Johnson City, Tennessee, acted as 
installation officer, and was assisted by four other members of the 
Tennessee Gamma Chapter. After the installation of the new chap- 
ter, Mr. Cox administered the oath of office to Mr. W. Conrad Gass, 
president of the new chapter, and to the other chapter officers; 
Frances Fielden, Harry D. Cook, and Ralph W. Below. 


A large representation from the faculty and the student body at- 
tended the installation. The beauty and significance of the installa- 
tion ceremony did much to create a respectful admiration for Pi 
Kappa Delta and to assure the new chapter a place of importance in 
Carson-Newman thought and activity. 

The installation was followed by the ‘‘First Annual Banquet of 
the Tennessee Epsilon Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta.’’ The banquet 
was attended by members of the new chapter, members and members- 
elect of the Intramural Forensic Committee, and Prof. Robert B. Cox 
and four other members of the Tennessee Gamma Chapter. The pro- 
gram included speeches concerning forensics by Prof. Cox, the Carson- 
Newman administrative heads, and interested members of the faculty. 

May 4, 1940, was a red-letter day in Carson-Newman forensic his- 
tory ; it represented fulfillment for the dreams of a generation of C-N 
debaters and three years of hard work for Debate Coach Poindexter. 
This day heralded the dawn of a larger forensic program for C-N— 
with more participants, a larger budget, more contests, more variety 
and a greater development of speakers. 


This year Prof. Poindexter plans to establish a Speakers’ Bureau, 
under the sponsorship of the Tennessee Epsilon Chapter, to supply 
speakers for civic, business, and women’s clubs, to furnish judges for 
high school debates, and to plan and stage model debates ‘for high 
school audiences. This Bureau will furnish much practical speech 
experience for Carson-Newman students, and will tend to aequaint 
a large number of people with Carson-Newman speech activity. 


The Tennessee Epsilon Chapter plans to maintain an effective and 
progressive forensic program. The Chapter dedicates itself to the 
promotion of the high ideals of character and standards of forensic 
endeavor for which Pi Kappa Delta stands 
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Tennessee Tech and Its New Delta 
Chapter 


HERMAN PINKERTON 


Tennessee Tech, the home of the recently installed Tennessee Delta 
chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, was established by the General Assembly 
of Tennessee in 1915 and opened its doors for work in 1916. It is 
located at Cookeville, which is a trade and industrial center for the 
north central part of the state. The school is state-supported and 
maintained. It is co-educational and has an enrollment of more than 
seven hundred. 

The function of the school as outlined 
in the State Code is ‘‘to train students 
in agriculture, trades, and industries, 
and to prepare teachers for rural ele- 
mentary schools and special teachers in 
vocational subjects.’’ In order to do 
this the work of the college is organized 
into two divisions. The first division 
leads to the Bachelor of Science degree 
with a major in the Arts and Sciences. 

The second division leads to the Bache- 
lor of Science degree with a major in 
the Professional and Technical subjects. 

J. M. Smith, former State Commis- 
sioner of Education, is president of the 
school, and he has associated with him a 
staff of thirty-six teachers. 

The physical plant of the school is 

made up of an administration building, JAMES SEAY BROWN 
an industrial arts building, a science President Tennessee Delta 
building, a home economies building, and of the student body 
three dormitories, a gymnasium, shops, 
a president’s home, a heating plant, dairy barn, farm, athletic fields, 
tennis courts, and other facilities. These are conveniently grouped 
in a very beautiful campus which is located in the northern part of 
Cookeville. 

Prior to the inauguration of intercollegiate competition in 1930 
the forensic program at Tennessee Tech was promoted by four liter- 
ary societies—two for women and two for men. With the beginning 
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of intercollegiate competition the Tech Debating Club was organized 
for the purpose of promoting and administering that part of the for- 
ensic program. At first this program was confined to a few nearby 
colleges and was limited to debating. But as time has passed the 
program has been expanded so as to take in many colleges and to 
include many forms of speech activities. During the past year the 
school had sixteen students participating in intercollegiate contests 
which included debating, after-dinner speaking, extemporaneous 
speaking, impromptu, and oratory. This year we are looking forward 
to the Pi Kappa Delta provincial. 

Our forensic program has been extended so as to lend aid to neigh- 
boring high schools. For several years the Tech Debating Club has 
furnished judges for high school literary contests. An important 
role has also been assumed in each of the annual district meetings of 
the Tennessee Interscholastic Literary League which have been held 
at Tech for the past fourteen years. The Club has also been inter- 
ested in promoting better parliamentary procedure among other cam- 
pus clubs and organizations. Present plans call for our newly formed 
chapter to play a very important role in connection with these and 
other speech activities. 

It is our belief that the installation of the Tennessee Delta chap- 
ter of Pi Kappa Delta on Monday evening, May 13 last, was the be- 
ginning of an era in which many bigger and better things are going 
to be accomplished at Tech forensically. 

The installation party was composed of Verton M. Queener, who 
has just finished serving a term on the National Council and who is 
in charge of speech work at Maryville College; his assistant in speech, 
Archibold Pieper; and three students: Otto Pflanza, Arda Walker, 
and Harriett Miller. The initiation of the new members was in 
charge of Mr. Pieper and the student representatives. Their excel- 
lent speech and thorough familiarity of the ritual made this part of 
the ceremony very impressive. The initiation ritual was followed by 
the installation with Mr. Queener in charge. The program was held 
in the school auditorium and was open to the public. The many 
friends of the initiates and of forensics were deeply impressed with 
the program. 

The ceremony was followed by a banquet which was under the sup- 
ervision of Mildred Massa, a senior home economics major and the 
only initiate with the degree of distinction. The dining room was 
beautifully decorated with the colors of Pi Kappa Delta. All mem- 
bers wore red carnations, the official flower. James Seay Brown, 
president, acted as toastmaster. Short speeches were made by Her- 
man Pinkerton, J. M. Smith, Verton M. Queener, and Reverend Rob- 
ert Jones. Mr. Pinkerton, who was initiated as an active member of 
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the order of instruction, spoke on Tech’s past forensic history and ex- 
pressed his delight in having a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Tech. 
President J. M. Smith, who was initiated as the only honorary char- 
ter member, expressed his interest in forensic work and pledged his 
help at all times. Mr. Queener spoke on the very pleasant forensic 
relationship that Maryville College had enjoyed with Tennessee Tech. 
Reverend Jones, a member of the Maryville Alpha chapter and at 
present pastor of the First Presbyterian Church at Cookeville, spoke 
briefly on the value of forensic work in college. 

The type of leadership found in Tech’s new chapter is very well 
illustrated by the results of the election of officials for the Associated 
Student Body for 1940-1941. In this election a president, a vice- 
president, and a secretary were chosen. All three were Pi Kappa 
Delta members, James Seay Brown, Kern Pitts, and Mary John Lee. 
The students of Tennessee Tech who are interested in better speech 
feel their newly assumed responsibility very keenly, but with a zeal- 
ous and able leadership they accept the challenge with courage and 
a high degree of optimism. It is the purpose of the Tennessee Delta 
chapter to do all in its power to promote ‘‘the art of persuasion, 
beautiful and just.’’ 


THE JARGON OF DEBATING 


Continued from page 4 


As we said in the good old days, ‘‘To correct an evil it is neces- 
sary to get at the cause.’’ Pardon me while I ‘‘submit’’ that the 
evil comes in part from too much dependence on stock issues, con- 
scious or unconscious imitation of the varsity team by beginners, and 
sheer dearth of vocabulary. But it comes ‘‘in the final analysis’’ 
from too much concern with material and too little concern for the 
audience. If debaters are going to continue to consider a debate 
as a personal encounter between two teams rather than a means of 
presenting opposing views to intelligent listeners, debating will con- 
tinue to involve two teams, in some cases a tired critic judge, and 
under pressure, a handful of bored fellow students. If instead, de- 
baters will prepare their speeches in terms of audience interests and 
clothe their thoughts in fresh, vital language, once the public learns 
of the change, the audience will follow. 








Annual Report of Treasurer 


July 1, 1939-June 30, 1940 


Balance in Treasury on June 30, 1939 . 


Certificates 
Debate Annuals 
Convention .......... 
Membership Fees 
The Forensic 
ee bstelaies 


Refund on Office Expense . 
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RECEIPTS 


Interest on Investments ......... 


Refund on Short Checks 


Certificates 

Bank Charges 
Convention 

The Forensik 

Office Expenses 
Postage ...... 
Printing ...... E é 
Refunds to Chapters 
Short Checks 

Keys ..... 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1940 . 


Checking Account 
Mortgage 
Postal Savings 


Bank Savings Account 


Distribution of Funds 


$ 10.00 
19.54 
2,110.00 
4,375.10 
38.45 
2,491.46 
1.20 
114.35 
18.00 





$ 2.80 
3.20 
2,663.22 
1,692.13 
1,611.66 
104.26 
105.64 
47.02 
21.75 
2,283.75 





$1,580.15 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
3,547.60 


$7,627.75 





$ 6,984.48 


$ 9,178.10 


$16,162.58 


$ 8,534.83 


$ 7,627.75 


$16,162.58 


Greeley, Colorado, September 17, 1940 


To Whom This May Concern: 
This is to certify that I have inspected the books and records of the 
National Secretary of Pi Kappa Delta for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1940. 


The records have been properly kept and I believe they show a true 


picture of the financial status of the fraternity as of the date mentioned in 


the preceding sentence. 





A. O. COLVIN, Auditor. 








CHAPTER REPORTS 
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Receipts and Refunds for 1939-40 


Chapter 

Alabama: 

Alabama College 
Arizona: 

Flagtaft 

Tempe 
Arkansas: 

Henderson 

Ouachita . 

Ozarks 
California: 

Redlands 

Inst. of Tech. 

Col. of Pacific 

U. of Calif., L. A. 
Colorado: 

State College . 

Greeley State 

Western State 
Connecticut: 

State Univ. 
Florida: 

Rollins 

John B. Stetson 
General Chapter: 
Georgia: 

State Col. for Women 
Idaho: 

College of Idaho . 
Illinois: 

Wesleyan 

Eureka 

Carthage 

Bradley Polytech. 

Monmouth 

Normal Univ. 

McKendree 

North Central 

Shurtleff - 
Wheaton 
Macomb 
Augustana 
DePaul 
De Kalb 
The Principia 


Fees 
.-$ 5.00 $ 
.00 
5.00 
.00 


5.00 


.00 
5.00 


.00 
20. 


10 
20 


00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
-00 
5.00 


5.00 


35. 
30. 


00 
10 
25.00 
20.00 
5.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
5.00 
60.00 
55.00 
30.00 

5.00 
45.00 
85.00 


” 


oO bo 


OO 
oo 


ov 


Keys 


= 
‘. 


33. 


10. 


49. 


11.5 


ou 


nan 
C1 of bo 
nw -3 
an 


| 
te 


o ~ bo 
CI 


ae 


nr 


a 


00 


50 


.50 


.00 


° 
o 


ou 


9F 


40 


.50 


00 


49 


te 
oO 


te 


Total 


12. 


36.5 


20. 


10. 


69. 


15. 
a3. 


46. 


00 


.00 
.50 


.00 


awe 
aan 


o 
> 


.50 


00 


00 


49 


00 
75 


.00 
-60 
.00 
50 


Oe 


3.00 
26 
8.00 
.00 
.00 


oc 


6 


uo 


‘ 


Refunds 


2.00 


7.25 


3.50 
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Chapter Fees Keys Total Refunds 


Charleston . ssacccavs, 2BOLOO 28.00 178.00 
Indiana: 
Franklin . ; = . 25.00 34.00 59.00 
Iowa: 
Wesleyan ...... ; ‘ . $5.00 .00 55.00 
Central ..... sho thoes .00 .24 54.24 
Morningside : aidlaonac .00 .00 22.00 
Simpson ... 7 a siete .00 .25 59.25 
Parsons sind avicisi apse aaoiesaiie . sn ae edad nei 
Upper Iowa , os 25.00 ‘ 25.00 
GE sehdanccens picbeoen cui ba 00 00 44.00 
Western Union .... ; seks 00 ‘ 15.00 
Dubuque .... j pesetdibea . 5.75 
Drake .... ; : , : 5. 5.00 
William Penn —— | 5. 20.75 
Luther Sak : wae 5. . 15.00 
Kansas: 
Ottawa ....... ‘ 20. ‘ 39.25 
Washburn ; . : 5. ‘ 37.01 
State College ss ‘ i : 4.00 
Southwestern ‘ F ‘ 51.00 
Emporia Teachers .... ‘ é 59. 139.00 
Wesleyan .... ; 25. - 25.00 
Pittsburg : . cn ; 3. 43.50 
College of Emporia 5. 2. 27.00 
Baker ..... aaa , ; 21.25 
Sterling ...... : , saci 5. , 21.00 
Bethany ; 5. ‘ 35.12 
Hays State .... : — 25. 50.25 
Bethel : cn ienishdiasite 5. 5.00 
Kentucky: 
Georgetown ; 5. ’ i .00 
ae ; i 25. 3.50 38.50 
Wesleyan 
Transylvania 
Louisiana: 
Louisiana 
Centenary 
Southwest. 
Maine: 
Colby . .00 
Michigan: 
Kalamazoo 25.00 ; 31.00 
Olivet 
Hope 65.00 24.50 89.50 
State College 45.00 45.00 
State Normal 60.00 80.25 140.25 





Pl 


Chapter 


Univ. of Detroit 
Mount Pleasant 
Minnesota: 
Macalester 
St. Olaf ss 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamline i 
St. Thomas ..... 
Concordia 
Mississippi: 
Millsaps 
State College 
Missouri: 
Westminster . 
Park 
Central 
William Jewell 
Culver-Stockton 
Warrensburg 
Kirksville 
Cape Girardeau 
Maryville i 
Missouri Valley . 
Tarkio . 
Montana: 
Polytechnic I. 
State College 
Nebraska: 
Wesleyan 
Doane 
Hastings 
Kearney 
Chadron 
North Carolina: 
State . 
Wake Forest 
Asheville Normal 
Lenoir Rhyne 
North Dakota: 
Jamestown 
Ohio: 
Baldwin-Wallace 
Heidelberg 
Hiram 
Akron 
Otterbein 
Marietta 
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Fees 


5.00 
55.00 


25.00 
45.00 
80.00 
30.00 
20.00 


.00 
.00 


Keys 


3.25 
14.00 


50 
.25 
5.25 
25 
8.50 
01 


Total 


8.25 
69.00 


29.50 
52.25 
95.25 
8.25 
68.50 
29. 


127.25 
37. 


19 


Refunds 








Chapter 


Bowling Green 
Toledo ... 
Kent State 


Oklahoma: 


A. & M. College 
Tulsa . 

Baptist 

ee 0. 
Oklahoma City 
College for Women 
Ada 

Durant 

Edmond 


Oregon: 


Linfield . 


Pennsylvania: 


Grove City 
St. Vineent . 


Univ. of Puerto Rico . 
South Carolina: 


Presbyterian 
Winthrop 


South Dakota: 


Wesleyan 
Huron ..... 
Yankton 
State College 
Sioux Falls 
Aberdeen 
Augustana 
Madison 


Tennessee: 


Maryville 
Tusculum 
Johnson City ... 
Polytechnic Inst. 
Carson-Newman 


Texas: 


Southwestern 
Trinity 

East Texas 
Howard Payne 


Mary Hardin Baylor 


Texas Christian 
Denton 

Hardin-Simmons 
Baylor 
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Fees 


65 
40 
30 


25 


20. 
30. 


20 


50. 


25 


25 


15. 


30. 


30 


.00 
.00 
.00 


.00 
00 
00 


.00 
00 
-00 
.00 


v0 
00 


.00 


-00 


55.00 


20 


20. 


30 


65. 


20. 


35 


10 


20. 


10 


00 


00 
00 
00 
.00 
00 
00 


».00 
5.00 


00 
.00 


5.00 


.00 


00 
00 
.00 
00 


OF 


Keys 


4. 


13. 


00 


00 


.50 
.00 


4.00 


13. 


~~ 
bo 


e 


oo 


~I or 


oo 


12 


00 


.00 


.00 


-76 
.50 


.00 


00 


25 
-50 
.00 


Total 


69. 
40. 


43 


ow we t& 
o 


_ 


20. 
53. 
86. 


29. 
47. 


15 


00 
00 


.00 


.00 
00 
50 
00 
-00 
-00 
00 
-00 
.00 


3.00 
.00 
.00 
-76 


.50 


5.00 


-50 
.00 
27. 
13. 
22. 


25 
50 
00 





Refunds 


10.00 


5.00 
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Chapter Fees Keys Total Refunds 


Sam Houston . cmetecet, 27.75 62. 
San Marcos . 4 45.00 8.50 53. 
Stephen F. Austin 
Virginia: 
Farmville , : .00 
Washington: 
Puget Sound ..... ee .00 
Seattle Pacific College - . 115.00 
West Virginia: 
Wesleyan .... ae | ee 
Wisconsin: 
Ripon . adiicuwan ; 20.00 
ANON Ketrcncesccencee ‘ 35.00 39.7§ 74.75 
Oshkosh .. = 45.00 ; 49.75 
River Falls 3 30.00 30.00 
$4,375.10 $2,491.46 $6,866.56 $47.02 
G. W. FINLEY, 
Nat’! Secretary-Treasurer. 


COMMENTS ON THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The first thing you will notice is that receipts exceed expenditures 
for the year by $643.27. The balance is again on the right side. 


Glancing back over the figures for the past ten years I see that the 
balance June 30, 1930 was $6,028.70, showing an increase during the 
decade of $1,599.05. If we can keep on in this direction we shall 
reach that long sought goal of a $10,000 reserve fund, although of 
course our true reserve fund is not the balance shown in this year’s 
report, but our lowest balance during the year, or about $4,500. 

Looking over the individual chapter reports we see that the prize 
for the best financial showing during the year, not including the 
new chapters, goes to Michigan State Normal College, $140.25; see- 
ond Emporia Teachers, $139.00; third Millsaps, $127.25. Others that 
made excellent showings were: College of Puget Sound $123.75; 
Winthrop $118.50; Wheaton $118.00; DeKalb Teachers $117.75 (not 
counting the refund) ; Culver-Stockton $111.25. 

As usual a few chapters failed to take in any new members or order 
any keys. Most of these will remedy that situation early this fall. 
Some of them, however, seem definitely headed for the inactive chap- 
ter list. 

Credit for the good financial showing goes first to the chapters 
that sent in the funds and second to the National Council members 
who all cooperated loyally to help hold down the expense column. 











EDITOR’S PERSONAL PAGE 


Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


A debate should be more than a logomachy. 


os 


With words that in an honest suit might move, 
First he praised my beauty, then my speech. 
—The Comedy of Errors. 


os 


Every extemporaneous address is the product of the whole man— 
mind, heart, voice—every supporting and expressing organ contribut- 
ing in varying degrees of energy.—James W. Buckley. 


ows 


The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit than seven men who can 
render a reason.—Proverbs. 
“Oo 


Only from continued debate can new vistas be opened.—President 
Conant of Harvard in The Atlantic Monthly. 


ow 


“It is not inappropriate here to praise the quality of speaking done dur- 
ing the past years under the auspices of the National Forensic League, the 
Pi Kappa Delta, Delta Sigma Rho, Tau Kappa Alpha, and the score of 
state high school and college debate and discussion leagues. In these per- 
formances and the speech instructional systems back of them in school 
and college lie our hopes for good speaking standards in America, as far 
as the standards relate to thought analysis. And these same factors of 
solidity should contribute to the sane and serious treatment of basic ques- 
tions by the rank and file of our citizens.’’—A. Craig Baird, President of 
the National Association of Teachers of Speech, in the address he delivered 
at the annual convention in Chicago, December 27, 1939. Reprinted from 
Vital Speeches of February 1, 1940. 


ow 
Every American youth, if he desires for any purpose to gain influ- 
ence over his countrymen in an honorable way, will seek to become a 
good public speaker.—Senator Hoar. 
owe 


This is true liberty, when every man speaks free.—Huripides. 
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In a democracy free speech is a fundamental necessity. Under a 
dictator it is frequently suppressed. A dictator must destroy oppo- 
sition and bend men to his own will. Democracy had its beginnings 
in the assembly, in the town meeting, where men stood up as free 
men and voiced their counsels. It makes use of the wisdom of all 
members. The rights of the individual were protected in so far as he 
is able to make them clear and has the courage to speak in their 
defense. 

Social institutions and forms of government rise and pass. Feud- 
alism, monarchies, rule by priesthoods—all have pretty well passed. 
Today even democracy has almost disappeared. The British Empire 
and the United States alone are left to defend the ramparts of in- 
dividual freedom and hold aloft the flame from the altar of human 
liberty. 

The beginning of another forensic season offers the gifted and am- 
bitious student an opportunity to win kudos for himself and his insti- 
tution. It also offers him a chance to enlist under the banner of 
democracy and to train himself in the great preparedness program 
for freedom. He can serve his country every time he speaks by 
bringing home the lessons of liberty. We are today preparing the 
leaders of tomorrow. They must be able to make democracy appeal 
to the peoples of the world. Not all the battles for freedom are won 
upon the field. The great democrat who once stood upon a battle 
field of our Civil War and coined the phrase ‘‘government of the 
people, by the people, for the people’’ did as much to make secure 
for our people the blessing of liberty as some who have laid down 
their lives. 
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Last year The Forensic failed to print any forensic news 
about a fourth of its chapters. This was a serious failure. 
The items of forensic news about the chapters are more widely 
read than any other part of The Forensic. It is the ambition 
of the editor to have at least one item about each chapter in 
each issue. Such an exchange of forensic information would 
be very valuable. 

It will take the cooperation of each chapter to make this 
possible. The most satisfactory arrangement is to schedule 
an exchange between your college paper and The Forensic. 
Most of the chapter news is secured in this way. If a chap- 
ter can not arrange such an exchange, it should appoint a 
reporter who will clip all forensic news and mail it to the 
editor. This news should reach him each month. Other news 
items may be included. 

The Forensic would like to publish articles of interest from 
its members. It appeals to all, students and faculty, to con- 
tribute. It is especially anxious to have articles by student 
members. Last year Tucker Irvin, one of our present stu- 
dent representatives on the National Council, contributed two 
interesting and timely articles. More would be welcomed. 
Write to the editor for suggestions if necessary. Articles of 
not over fifteen hundred words are most welcome. 





‘‘Mend your speech a little, lest you mar your fortunes.’’—King 
Lear. 


Some of Candidate Wendell Wilkie’s friends have suggested that he 
employ a speech teacher, as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has done. 

‘Mr. Wilkie’s chief fault is a slurring of words, a tendency to stum- 
ble and back track,’’ points out the friendly Washington Daily News 

... ‘These slurrings were conspicuous—flosphy, instead of the full 
articulation ; prineples, likewise ; blieve, simlar, clamity, oppsite, mai- 
tenance, obslete, Unistates.’’ 

‘“‘An Adam’s apple may win the election and determine the destiny 
of nations,’’ the newspaper added, warning Mr. Willkie that ‘‘he is 
up against the greatest epiglottis in the known world.’’—The Kansas 
City Star. 
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NOTES FROM THE SECRETARY’S DESK 


Dr. Merle Ansberry who has been Director of Speech Education 
at Arizona State College, Tempe, for several years goes this fall to a 
position in the University of Virginia. 


Albert Keiser, Director of Speech at Lenoir-Rhyne College, was a 
welcome visitor at the offices of the National Secretary and the Edi- 
tor of The Forensic during the summer. He spent most of his vaca- 
tion in the mountains of Colorado. 


National Vice-President Leroy Laase goes this fall to the staff of 
the University of Nebraska. He has been the guiding genius of the 
Nebraska Delta chapter at Hastings for a good many years and will 
be sorely missed there. 


Baylor College, Belton, Texas and Baylor University, Waco are 
more closely united now than ever. On May 25 Thelma Robuck, 
Coach of Forensics at Belton, became Mrs. Glenn Capp and she is 
now looking after the household of our National Councilman, and, 
I dare say, helping him to turn out more winning teams, (although, 
judging by the past record of Baylor University, Glenn didn’t need 
any extra help). 


Boris Alexander, Coach of Debate at Lemoyne College, the most 
famous debating colored college in the country, called to see Messrs. 
Westfall, Toussaint and Finley during the summer. He has travelled 
with his debaters as far as Australia in past years and is looking for 
a place, not too close to Memphis, Tennessee, to which he can journey 
in 1940-41. 


Hugo Carlson, for years Director of Forensics at Augustana, South 
Dakota, has given up coaching and taken to the air. His voice may 
now be heard over some of the NBC stations. He is stationed at 
Omaha, Nebraska. 





Dr. Warren Keith, Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, who directed 
the student congress at the last National Convention, has been en- 
gaged as tournament director of the national convention of Phi Rho 
Pi, the national junior college honorary forensic society. The conven- 
tion will be held at Charlotte, North Carolina, April 7-10, 1941.— 
The Phi Rho Pi Persuader. 
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Speech In the Popular Magazines 


~~ 


One measure of the interest the general public is taking in public 


speaking is the number of articles appearing in the popular maga- 
zines. Following is a list of only a few of the outstanding ones. Many 
of them are by recognized speech teachers or are based on a study of 
the work of such teachers. 


These articles should be valuable to college students engaged in for- 


ensies. They bristle with practical suggestions. Most of them are 
available in the average college library. Some speech teachers have 
used these articles for assignments in speech classes. Each student 
studies one of the articles and summarizes it for the class. If the 
article gives suggestions for voice exercises, the student illustrates 
them for the class. 


a 


. 


) 


6. 


-) 


se 


10. 


11. 


12. 





‘“The Beautiful Eseape,’’ Celia Caroline Cole. Delineator, 
121:17 ;50. August, 1932. 

‘Can You Think Fast On Your Feet?’’ John Janney. Ameri- 
can Magazine, 113:41 ff. January, 1932. 

‘*Finding Your Voice,’’ Marie Raynon Ray. Collier's, 86:10 ff. 
August 16, 1930. 

‘*The First Lady Takes Lessons to Train Her Speaking Voice,’’ 
Life, 6:6-9. March 13, 1939. (Pictures ef Mrs. Roosevelt being 
instructed ). 

‘*Give Voice to Your Charm,’’ Reader's Digest, 32:74-6. May, 
1938. 

‘‘Have you Really Learned to Talk?’’ Vida Sutton. American 
Magazine, 116:45;98. August, 1933. 

‘*How Good is Your Speech?’’ W. N. Brigance. Woman’s 
Home Companion, 62:20 ff. January, 1935. 

‘*How You Can Make Your Speaking Voice Attractive,’’ Helen 
Christine Bennett. American Magazine, 107:18-19; 99-104. 
June, 1929. 

‘*If You Don’t Like Your Voice Get a New One,’’ Marie Reynon 
Ray. American Magazine, 109:70-3; 157. June, 1930. 

‘*It Isn’t What You Say,’’ Louise Paine Benjamin. Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 53:27 ff. September, 1936. 

‘*It’s the Way You Say It,’’ R. Seinfel. Collier’s, 102:18 ff. 
August 27, 1938. 

‘*Making Your Words Count,’’ Chas. N. Sheldon. Rotarian, 
55 :20-22. November, 1939. 
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13. ‘‘New Approaches to Science of Voice,’’ C. E. Seashore. Scien- 
tific Monthly, 49 :340-40. October, 1939. 

14. ‘‘Oratory,’’ Quarterly Review, 269-132-44. July, 1937. 

15. ‘‘Oratory’s Sueecessor,’’ George Wharton Pepper. Saturday 
Evening Post, 204:21 ff. January 30, 1932. 

16. ‘‘The Seeret of a Pleasing Voice,’’ Helen Bethany Hamilton. 
Hygeia, 9:1125-6. December, 1931. 

17. ‘‘Speech: Northwestern School Teaches Students How to Talk,’’ 
Life, 8:86-8. March 11, 1940. (Good pictures). 

18. ‘‘Speech and the Democratie Process: Deliberative Speaking in 
the Service of Democracy,’’ A. Craig Baird. Vital Speeches 
Of Today, 6:242-4. February 1, 1940. 

19. ‘‘Spellbinding,’’ Alfred E. Smith. Saturday Evening Post, 
202 :3-5 ff. May 24, 1930. 

20. ‘‘Voice and Personality,’’ D. L. Ashley. Pictorial Review, 
34:42. April, 1933. 

21. ‘‘The Voice of Beauty,’’ Dorothy Cocks. Ladies Home Journal, 
51:54-6. November, 1934. 

22. ‘*What a Voice,’’ Ruth Chandler Moore. Collier’s, 95:28. June 
29, 1935. 

23. ‘‘Your Voice,’’ Crystal Waters. Woman's Home Companion, 
66:15. April, 1939. 

24. ‘‘Your Voice Can Be Your Fortune,’’ Crystal Waters. Good 
Housekeeping, 103 :34-5. November, 1936. 

25. ‘‘Your Voice Gives You Away,’’ Helen Hathaway. Good House- 
keeping, 90 :40-1 ff. May, 1930. 





The Committee Which Selected the Debate Question 


Glenn R. Capp, Baylor University, Waco, Texas, Chairman 

Harold M. Jordan, Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 

James M. Holm, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

R. D. Mahaffey, Linfield College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

W. V. O’Connell, State Teachers College, DeKalb, Illinois, Ex-Officio. 

Forrest H. Rose, Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, Ex- 
Officio. 





Prewitt Ewing, former national vice-president, writes that he is 
now located in Kansas City where he is beginning the practice of law. 
He is also coaching forensics at the University of Kansas City. He 
would like to schedule debates with any teams passing through. 
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ANOTHER PI KAPPA DELTA WEDDING 


George V. Bohman, former National Vice-President of Pi Kappa 
Delta, was married June 22 in Johnson City, Tennessee, to Miss 
Gladys Presley, a charter member of the Tennessee Gamma chapter. 
The wedding was attended by a number of Pi Kappa Delta members. 
Prof. Bohman was forensic coach at Dakota Wesleyan, South Dakota 
Alpha, before going to Dartmouth. Last year he was working to- 
wards his doctor’s degree at Wisconsin, but will be back at Dart- 
mouth this year and in charge of forensics. 





Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, a Colorado State debater of some years ago, 
was recently elected General Secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association. Dr. Knapp was an active member of the Colorado Alpha 
chapter and in 1920 attended the third national convention at Morn- 
ingside college. After receiving his B.S. degree at Colorado State, he 
earned a doctor’s degree at the Yale University Divinity School. 


Last year fifteen debate teams from North Texas State Teachers, 
the Eta chapter, won 182 debates of the 261 in which they partiei- 
pated. They engaged in twelve tournaments in five states, winning 
firsts in six of them. Four members of the chapter presented a forum 
discussion on ‘What we as students expect from our dean’’ before a 
meeting of the deans of Texas colleges and universities. 


Prof. George MeCarty, South Dakota Delta at State College, was 
featured on the program of the Western Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation at La Crosse, October 10-11. He spoke on ‘‘ Every Fellow for 
Himself—Devil take the Hindmost’’ and ‘‘ This Thing we Call Democ- 
racy.’’ He also spoke for the Golden Jubilee Convention for the 
Northwest Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


The Pasadena Playhouse, one of the leading schools of the theater, 
is anxious to secure the names and addresses of members of Pi Kappa 
Delta who have done outstanding work in dramatics. 


Maynard Iverson, Minnesota Beta, was elected president of the St. 
Olaf student body. Donald Eastvold, his opponent, is also a member 
of Pi Kappa Delta—The Manitou Messenger. 


Hunter Beckelhymer was elected student body president at Park, 
Missouri Beta. Harry Stiles was chosen to edit the Narva, the col- 
lege annual.—The Park Stylus. 
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Joe Robbie, former South Dakota Zeta debater at Nerthern Teach- 
ers and present student body president at the University of South 
Dakota, appeared in the Teachers college auditorium September 18, 
in a political debate. Robbie spoke for the Democrats. The Repub- 
licans were represented by'a prominent Aberdeen lawyer.—The Ea- 
ponent, 


Martin J. Holeomb, member of the National Council of Pi Kappa 
Delta and forensic director at Augustana, Illinois Xi, is on a year’s 
leave of absence from his teaching duties and is studying at North- 
western, where he has been granted a fellowship in the school of 
speech.—The Augustana Observer. 


Don Marsh, Gerald Mehuron, and Janice Shuler were each award- 
ed a fifty-dollar scholarship at Hastings, Nebraska Delta, as the high 
ranking man, freshman, and woman orator in contests during com- 
mencement season last spring.—Hastings Collegian. 


Lillian Canon, College for Women, won the Oklahoma state peace 
oratorical contest. Mary Louise Smelser, who won second in the 
state contest last year, gave her oration at the state convention of the 
W. C. T. U.—The O. C. W. Trend. 


Robert Charles Newell, Hastings, Nebraska Delta, was awarded the 
Bronco Award as the member of last year’s graduating class who had 
done the most to promote ‘Constructive College Citizenship.’’—Hast- 
ings Collegian. 


Prof. H. Dana Hopkins of Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, former national 
president of Pi Kappa Delta, last year taught a course in radio drama 
in which students wrote and produced their own radio plays —The 
Kilikilik. 

Eugene Dawson, Kansas Theta of Pittsburg Teachers, is this year 
attending the Divinity School of Harvard University. He is a for- 
mer Kansas state oratorical champion.—The Collegio. 


‘*Probably the fastest growing department in East Texas State 
Teachers College is the department of speech. headed by Miss Maud 
Webster.’’—The East Texan. 


The forensic department at Park, Missouri Beta, has just acquired 
a Presto Recorder which will be used in training its speakers.—The 
Park Stylus. 


Thirty-four out of the fifty-six debaters at Alabama Beta during 
the last four years began their forensic work as freshmen.—The Ala- 
bamian. 
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Edward R. Stanford, Georgetown, Texas Alpha, was awarded the 
J. J. Perkins Debate Prize as the student doing the best debating 
during the year. The prize was a twenty-one jewel Waltham watch. 
Fifty dollars in prizes were awarded to the three student winners in 
the Bible reading contest.—The Megaphone. 


The Portland Chapter of the American Institute of Banking car- 
ries on quite an extensive debating program each year. The bankers 
particularly like to meet travelling college teams. If you are plan- 
ning to visit the Pacifie Coast this year write R. F. Ingalls, First 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon, for a date. 


‘*Mountain Touring, or Smokies in Your Eyes’’ was the theme of the 
evening in the annual joint Pi Kappa Delta banquet and initiation of 
Central and Simpson, Iowa Beta and Epsilon, at Pella last May. 
Fifty members and guests were present.—The Central Ray. 


In recognition of his great interest in forensics, President Adams of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers was awarded an honorary member- 
ship in Pi Kappa Delta at a banquet May 26. National President 
O’Connell made the award.—The Northern Illinois. 


Southeastern Teachers, Oklahoma Theta, closed its forensic season 
last May with a steak fry and open forensic contests in several events. 
Cash prizes donated by members of the faculty were awarded the win- 
ners.—The Southeastern. 


Bob Geller won the district constitutional oratorical contest spon- 
sored last spring by Representative Carl T. Curtis. Henry Gross- 
hans of Doane was second. First place was worth twenty-five dollars. 

Hastings Collegian. 


Prof. Theodor LeVander, Augustana, Illinois Xi, leetured daily on 
‘*Public Speaking in the Pulpit’’ at the pastoral conference of the 
Lutheran clergy at Lake Okoboji during July.—The Augustana Ob- 
server. 


Bill Biddick and Martin Pulich of College of the Pacific, California 
Delta, debated Stanford University before the college assembly May 
9 on the question of a third term for the New Deal.—Pacifie Weekly. 


The abolition of state governments was the question for intramural 
debates at College of the Pacific, California Delta, last spring. Eight 
teams participated.—Pacific Weekly. 
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Mr. George W. Cox of Memphis reports the story of a resident of 
France who was in a beer hall in Munich in the early days of Hitler’s 
fame. Listening to Hitler’s speech, this eyewitness was among about 
a thousand Germans who held a beer stein in one hand and pretzels 
in the other. Hitler spoke for an hour and a half, during which time 
not one German tasted a pretzel or sipped his beer; and that, ladies 
and gentlemen, is a point beyond which the art of holding an audience 
eannot go!—The South Carolina Speech Bulletin. 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute closed its most extensive and most 
successful season last year with a ‘‘Speech Takes A Holiday’’ ban- 
quet. Forty-one students qualified for intercollegiate forensics in 
ninety-five speech contests. Fourteen new members were taken into 
Pi Kappa Delta. Prof. Roy D. Murphy, who was responsible for last 
year’s outstanding program, is off to a good start this year. 


A picture of Audrey Adams shaking hands with Eddie Cantor ap- 
pears in the July issue of Banta’s Greek Exchange. Miss Adams is a 
member of Missouri Delta at William Jewell. Last year she was a 
member of the William Jewell team which took a trip of 11,000 miles, 
speaking on both coasts. 


Donald Eastvold, St. Olaf, won the Minnesota state peace oratori- 
cal contest last spring. St. Thomas and Macalester were second and 
third.—The Manitou Messenger. 


The picture of Prof. E. R. Nichols and his Redland’s speakers which 
appeared in the May Forensic was reproduced in the July number of 
Banta’s Greek Exchange. 

St. Thomas, Minnesota Epsilon, will again hold the Northwestern 
Debate Tournament—this one will be the tenth. The dates will be 
the first week in March. 


Prof. Leroy Allen, for many years debate coach at Southwestern, 
Kansas Delta, has returned to coaching after being out of it for a 
while. 


James Oppitz, a freshman at McKendree, Illinois Theta, won the 
fifty-dollar oratorical prize last May.—McKendree Review. 


James Seamon, West Virginia Alpha, has been elected editor of his 
college paper.—The Wesleyan Pharos. 
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The College Forum, sponsored by the Wheaton College debaters, 
will begin its third season this fall. Broadeast over WCFL, Chicago, 
on Saturday afternoons, the College Forum is a series of roundtables, 
debates, and panel discussions participated in by representatives of 
Wheaton College and invited guests from other colleges. Pi Kappa 
Delta schools having touring debate teams in the Chicago area are 
especially invited to appear on these programs. Write to Don Hoke, 
radio manager, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois, for dates and fur- 
ther partieulars.—C. L. Nystrom. 


Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, will again sponsor the Dixie Tour- 
nament, December 5-7; and the Grand Eastern, April 10-12, 1941. 
Both of these will be at Rock Hill. It will also conduct the National 
Student Legislative Assembly at Lexington, Kentucky. Clyo Lawri- 
more and Pauline Lay are in charge of these events. 


Illinois Wesleyan will again hold its annual speech clinic, this year 
on November 1-2. The Illinois Alpha chapter is also sponsoring two 
radio programs a week over station WJBC. One is a round table 
discussion and the other of the ‘Information, Please,’’ type. 

Dick Lebetsamer, President. 


Prof. Ray D. Mahaffey, Oregon Alpha at Linfield, reports that he 


is beginning the year with a large squad of promising candidates. 
He expects to have twenty teams working and will take five to the 
November tournament in Los Angeles. Fifteen per cent of the fresh- 
man class is reporting on the freshman squad. 


The eighth annual Red River Valley Forensic Tournament will 
be held at Concordia College, Minnesota Zeta, February 7-8, 1941. 


Paul A. Rasmussen, formerly forensic director at Concordia, is an 
active political leader of the Farmer-Labor party in Minnesota. 


Ralph J. Fjelstad, a former Concordia debater, is finishing his doe- 
torate in political science at Northwestern University. 
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Book Reviews 


—o— 


The World’s Greatest Debate. Edited by Glenn Clark. St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Maealester Park Publishing Co. 1940. Pp. 214. $2.75. 


Three great debates in American history are often studied by stu- 
dents in public speaking, the Patrick Henry-James Madison debates 
before the Virginia Assembly in 1788, the Webster-Hayne debates in 
the United States Senate in 1830 over the settlement of the western 
lands, and the Lineoln-Douglas debates before the voters of Illinois 
for the senatorial election of 1858. It remained for Prof. Glenn Clark, 
a charter member (1921) of Minnesota Alpha at Macalester College 
and a former debate coach, to show how closely these three debates 
centered around States Rights and the question of human liberty. 

Prof. Clark has presented these great discussions as a formal col- 
lege debate. He selects Henry Clay as chairman for this contest, sits 
the six speakers on the platform, and by a skillful selection from their 
speeches gives us the best of their arguments in their own words as 
if they made one continuous debate. The direct speeches and rebuttals, 
although they cover a period of seventy years fit together in a start- 
ling manner. 


This bringing together of these speeches is an experiment, says Prof. 


‘ 


Clark. He sees it as a ‘‘perfect laboratory’’ in which to examine 
the problems of liberty and world union which we shall be called upon 
to face in the period just ahead. Developments in communication 
have brought the world closer together. We now listen to Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Churchill plead their eases. Perhaps before long, 
as Prof. Clark suggests, world leaders will have to debate world prob- 
lems for the verdict of mankind. 

Another feature gives this book an especial interest for members 
of Pi Kappa Delta. One section of it, ‘Selection of an All-Ameri- 
ean Debate Team,’’ in slightly different form, first appeared in The 
Forensic in March, 1926. 

Prof. Clark’s first contribution to The Forensic was an article on 
‘*Extemporaneous Speaking’’ which appeared in October, 1921. The 
March, 1922, issue carried his picture. 

ow 


Zaeperiences in Speaking. Howard Francis Seely and William Ar- 
thur Hackett. Chicago. Seott, Foresman and Company. 1940. Pp. 
512. $1.72. 


This volume is advertised as ‘‘the only high-school book offering 
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an entire course in general speech.” It makes a definite attempt to 
interest the student and to enlist his cooperation. The emphasis is on 


action. It should make a very satisfactory text. 


ows 


University Debaters’ Annual. Edited by Edith M. Phelps. New 
York. H. W. Wilson Company. 1940. Pp. 482. $2.50. 


Intercollegiate Debates. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New 
York. Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc. 1940. Pp. x-411. $2.50. 


This is the twenty-sixth University Debaters’ Annual and the twen- 
ty-first of the Intercollegiate Debate series. While the present writer 
does not pretend that he has read each volume, he has read many of 
them in their entirety and one or more debates in the others. Each 
volume of both series has passed through his hands and has been ex- 
amined. He has seen the practice of publishing annuals of representa- 
tive debates begin, grow, change, and move steadily forward. 

Before he attempts to review the annuals of this year, he wishes to 
make an acknowledgment which he feels is due. The college forensic 
world owes a debt to Edith M. Phelps and Egbert Ray Nichols which 
it should attempt in some measure to discharge. Few agencies or indi- 
viduals have done more to improve debating; to fix high standards of 
organization, proof, and bibliography; to vary the pattern; and to 
determine the directions in which it should move. Year after year, 
the judiciously selected and carefully edited debates of these annuals 
have made available to all some of the best forensic patterns of the 
year. These volumes have encouraged experimentation and have kept 
debating growing. Conspicuously among its friends college forensics 
should list Edith M. Phelps and Egbert Ray Nichols. 

If a thousand years from now some student of our age wished to 
know what American college students discussed in 1939-1940, he 
would get a reliable record of their debate activities in these two 
volumes. Each one prints nine debates with bibliographies. From 
New England to California, every section of the country is repre- 
sented. Here are debates on all the important questions discussed. 
All forms of debating are represented. 

Let us glance first at the subjects discussed. Government own- 
ership and operation of the railroads, the national high school ques- 
tion, appears in both volumes. There are seventeen other subjects. 
Many of them have to do with the war. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Middlebury discussed the entrance of the United 
States into the war. Emory argued with Washington and Jefferson 
over our neutrality policy. Wentworth Military Academy and Glen- 
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dale Junior College discussed isolation from countries at war. Man- 
chester and De Paul considered an international federal union of 
democracies. Williams tried to persuade Middlebury that we should 
aid the Allies. With the Brooklyn College debates, the visiting Ox- 
ford team discussed the basis for a lasting peace. 

There were two debates on the presidential election. Western Re- 
serve and Northwestern considered a third term, while George Wash- 
ington and the University of Missouri argued more specifically over 
approving the Roosevelt administration. 

Civil liberties were the subject of several debates. The Dies Com- 
mittee was discussed by Pennsylvania State and the universities of 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh in a three cornered debate. Pittsburgh 
and Pennsylvania also considered the means of maintaining our civil 
liberties. Civil liberties were also one of the chief concerns of the 
student senate which met at Fordham. 

These volumes present a number of the usual formal debates. The 
informal discussion is represented by the Oxford-Brooklyn meeting. 
Wichita and the University of Texas, by request, presented a discus- 
sion of reciprocal trade agreements before a Kansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation. A clever and unusual debate is presented in the court exam- 
ination type of debate on the third term for president. Instead of 
quoting from authorities, the debaters summon these authorities as 
witnesses and cross-examine them for evidence. Thus Charles A. 
Beard, Donald Richberg, George Gallup, Frederick Schuman, Felix 
M. Frankfurter, and Robert Jackson, represented by students, ap- 
peared on the witness stand and offered their testimony. 

After the formal part of the George Washington-Missouri debate 
on the third term, invited representatives of the Republican and 
Democratic parties spoke. At Fordham representatives of a number 
of eastern universities discussed national questions. 

In these volumes is a debate on this year’s national high school 
question presented by Redlands and the College of the Pacific. The 
final championship debates in the Phi Rho Pi, the honorary junior 
college forensic society, tournament; and in the contests of the Na- 
tional Forensic League, the high school honorary, are here. The high 
school contest between Bristow, Oklahoma, and Sioux City, Iowa, 
used cross-questioning. 

The first television debate, a discussion between Bucknell and Col- 
umbia University of what we should do with the Dust Bowl, is pre- 
sented. 

One point of criticism is offered to the University Debaters’ ser- 
ies. More space is devoted to the brief than is deserved. In early 
days debating tried to take over the brief from legal procedure. The 


attempt was none too successful. Today debating is a less formal and 
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more direct clash. While it is still logical and well organized, it does 
not follow the steps of the formal brief. Many coaches no longer 
teach briefing. A study of the briefs presented shows that in some 
cases violence has to be done to the actual debate to make it conform 
to the theoretic pattern of the brief. Debating owes a great debt to 
the brief. But to continue to feature the brief so prominently shows 
an attempt to make debating conform to a model it no longer fol- 
lows. The debates printed give the direct clash of the platform strug- 
gle as it takes place today. Why try to impose the archaic pattern 
of the brief on these head-on conflicts? 

It should also be noted that Professor Nichol’s volume of Inter- 
collegiate Debates contains a useful list by states of the leading for- 
ensiec tournaments of last year with the names of winning institu- 
tions. 

ow 

Increasing Federal Power, Compiled by Harrison Boyd Summers 
and Robert E. Summers. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 
1940. Pp. 301. $1.25. 

Increasing the Power of the Federal Government. Edited by E. 
C. Beuhler. New York. Noble and Noble, Publishers, Ine. Pp. 382. 
$2.00. 


These are the annual editions in the help book series on the national 
high school question. All that needs to be said about them is that they 
are up to the previous high standards and are the first and best aid 
to the high school debater. It might be added that all three editors 
are members of Pi Kappa Delta. It should be further noted that 
last spring the high school question was framed to advocate dimin- 
ishing the powers of the federal government, but that during the 
summer it was changed to make the affirmative advocate increasing 
them. This change indicates some of the difficulties and dangers in 
trying to select a timely question. 


LL 


C’est La Guerre! Since nearly all diamonds have been eut in 
Europe, the supply of diamonds, especially small ones, has now been 
almost entirely stopped. As a result prices have increased sharply. 
Prices for the diamonds needed in our Special Distinction keys have 
jumped from the old price of $2.50 each to $3.50 for the small size and 
$4.50 for the large. In ordering be sure to use the price lists on the 
back of the 1940 Constitution or on the back of a 1940-41 Forensic. 

The Piereces, Florida Alpha, Rollins College, were broadeasting 
once a week all summer in commercial radio from a Portland, Maine 
station. Prof. Pierce wrote the serial story in which they appeared, 





